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their States in hand, and sent forces which took charge of Nimach for
some six weeks during the early days when the odds were heaviest
against the British in Northern India. After the fall of Delhi this
period of suspense ended ; and the States could afford to look less to
the question of their own existence in the event of general anarchy,
and more to the duty of assisting the British detachments. Jaipur at
once joined heartily in the exertions of Government to pacify the
country. In Jodhpur the chief had his hands full of work with his
own unruly feudatories, and the British assisted him in reducing them.
In Kotah the troops were profoundly disaffected and beyond the
control of the chief; they murdered the Political Agent and broke into
open revolt. The adjoining chief of Bundi gave practically no aid,
partly through clannish and political jealousies of Kotah; but the
Maharaja of Karauli, who greatly distinguished himself by his active
adherence to the British side throughout 1857, sent troops to the aid
of his relative, the Kotah chief, when he was besieged in his own fort
by his mutineers, and held the town until it was taken by assault by
a British force in March, 1858, an event that marked the extinction of
armed rebellion in Rajputana.

The year 1862 was notable for the grant to every ruling chief in the
Province of a sanad guaranteeing to him (and his successors) the right
of adoption in the event of failure of natural heirs ; and this was
followed by a series of treaties or agreements relating to the mutual
extradition of persons charged with heinous offences, and providing for
the suppression of the manufacture of salt and the abolition of the levy
of all transit-duty on that commodity. During the last forty years
great progress has been made. The country has been opened out by
railways and roads, and life and property are more secure. Regular
courts of justice, schools, colleges, hospitals, and well-managed jails
have been established; the system of land revenue administration has
been improved, petty and vexatious cesses have been generally abor
lished, and, in several States, regular settlements, on the lines of those
in British India, have been introduced.

Rajputana abounds in objects of antiquarian interest, but hitherto
very little has been done to survey, describe, or preserve these links
with the past.

The earliest remains are the rock-inscriptions of the great Mauryan
king, Asoka, discovered at BAIRAT in Jaipur \ the ruins of some
Buddhist monasteries at the same place; and two stupas and a frag-
mentary inscription of the third century B. c. at Negari near CHITOR.
At Kholvi in the Jhalawar State is a series of rock-cut temples, interest-
ing as being probably the most modern group of Buddhist caves in
India; they are believed to date from A. D. 700 to 900.

Of Jain structures, the most famous are the two well-known temples